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A SHORT HISTORICAL SURVEY 

OF THE 

MUSIC OF UPPER INDIA. 


(A reproduction of a Speech delivered by Pundit V. N. 
Bhaikhande at the First All-India JSIusic 
Conference, Baroda, in 1916.) 


Your Highness, Mr. President, brother members of the Conference, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A satisfactory feature of the Renaissance of Indian culture and Indian 
ideals, which characterises the intellectual activity in India of the present 
day, is the attention that is paid to the revival of our ancient music. The 
keen interest evinced by the present generation in the preservation and 
further progress of this national heirloom has materialised itself broadly 
speaking, in two different aspects. On the one hand, one notices the 
movement of learned scholars from all parts of India meeting in national 
conferences with a view to focus attention on and co-ordinate the results 
of research grappling with the technical side of the question ; such as for 
instance, the working out of a system of uniform and adequate notation ; 
the systematising of the ragas at present sung in the northern part of the 
country, so as to make the same easy of instruction and assimilation, 
and so forth. On the other hand, one welcomes the growth of numerous 
music clubs and schools of music,—and with it the facilities offered for 
a serious and thorough-going study of the art,- and its gradual intro¬ 
duction into our homesteads. Both these aspects are complementary of 
each other, neither is complete without the other. The learned but drv- 
as-dust disquisitions of our theorists would be fruitless waste of time if 
they did not succeed in evoking some interest on the part of the public in 
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the art; while the Gayan Samaj would be a deplorably shaky superstruc¬ 
ture without the firm foundation of the science. 

We shall leave the Gayan Samaj movement to grow and prosper along 
its own lines, and meanwhile turn our attention to one issue connected 
with the scientific side of the question. We are now fully alive to the 
fact that no study of a science is complete without a study of the history 
of the science. It will, therefore, not be amiss to cast a retrospective 
glance in the direction of the past history of Hindusthani Sangit, so far 
as the scanty material at present available will permit. There is no dearth 
of material, it must be confessed ; but the specially rich harvest of the 
ancient literature on music serves, for lack of interest at the present time, 
only to burden the bookshelves of our libraries ; and until these works are 
made available to the public after having been carefully edited, our know T - 
ledge of the history of this art must needs remain defective and uncon¬ 
nected. For this reason I crave the indulgence of the audience. 

To the Hindu mind, the sister arts of Vocal Music, Instrumental 
Music, and Dancing are so intimately connected with each other, that the 
term “Sangit” was used by ancient writers to include all the three to¬ 
gether, although, I need hardly point out, strictly speaking, it is applicable 
only to the first, namely. Vocal Music. I do not propose to deal with 
Instrumental Music or Dancing here, and it should be understood that I 
use the word Sangit in the restricted connotation of Vocal Music. I shall 
further circumscribe my thesis by confining my attention mainly to the 
system which is prevalent in the Northern part of the country. 

You are all aware probably, that there are, at the present day, current 
in India two different systems of music which are perfectly independent 
of each other ; I mean of course the Hindusthani and the Karnatik sys¬ 
tems. These two great schools have existed in the country for many cen¬ 
turies past, and the chief difference between them two lies in their two 
perfectly independent shuddha or primary scales. Our present Hindus¬ 
thani system is based on what is commonly called the Bilaval scale, which 
very nearly corresponds with the European scale of C. The shuddha scale 
of the Southern system is called the Kanakangi scale, which will indeed 
sound extremely odd to our ears, but that it exists and forms the founda¬ 
tion of the Southern system cannot be denied. It will be, as I shall 
mention later on, a very interesting problem in the history of Indian Music 
to determine how and when the Northern musicians first obtained or adopt- 
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ed the Bilaval scale as their shuddha scale. The reasons why I do not 
propose to include the history of Southern music in my remarks on this 
occasion are first, that my own acquaintance with the Southern music 
system is not far from superficial ; and secondly, that in my opinion the 
musicians of the Southern presidency are not so handicapped in their pro¬ 
gress as we Northerners here are. It is commonly known that, compa¬ 
ratively speaking, the music system of Southern India is much more de¬ 
veloped and accurate than that of the northern part of the country, and 
has a well preserved Sdstric tradition. I understand it is capable of being 
studied and taught with the help of regular text-books. It is said that 
many educated people in Southern India make a systematic study of the 
science and art of music and thus to a certain extent are able to exercise 
a healthy control over the professional artists, who, besides, are not so 
hopelessly illiterate and ignorant as their brethren in the north. With us 
Northerners, on the other hand, the situation is indeed deplorable, as we 
are here, more or less, at the mercy of the ignorant and narrow-minded 
professionals. I may add that during the last decade or two things are 
changing their gloomy aspect and are somewhat brightening up but the 
progress is extremely slow and unsystematic. I do not mean to say that 
we have absolutely nothing like a basis of a music system of our own, 
but it cannot be denied that we have lost touch with the Gastric traditions 
and have been for some time past at least drifting away. It is true that 
we find now-a-days Hindusthani music being taught in some of our schools 
and private classes ; but in the absence of any thing like a uniform and 
intelligent system, the tuition given there becomes somewhat haphazard 
and unsystematic. At least it does not seem to come up to a very high 
standard. The condition of the music of Northern India, therefore, needs 
prompt and proper consideration. 

The most convenient method of dealing with the history of Hindus¬ 
thani music appears to be to divide the subject into three distinct periods, 
viz., (1) the Hindu period, (2) the Mahomedan period, and (3) the Bri¬ 
tish period. Each of these periods may again be sub-divided, if necessary, 
into two divisions, viz., (1) the earlier and (2) the later. The Mahome- 
dans came into contact with this country as a ruling nation in the 11th 
century A.D., and remained here as such till about the end of the 18th 
century, after which date, the country passed under the domination of 
our present rulers, the British. This historical fact enables us at once 
to fix the boundaries of the three periods necessary for us. The Hindu 
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period according to this classification begins, from the Vedic times and 
extends right up to the end of the 10th century A.D. 

1 do not propose to discuss the music history of the Hindu period on 
this occasion and do not, therefore, think it necessary to make any lengthy 
remarks about the literature of that period, but it may not be out of place 
to point out here in passing that there is still a lot of research work re¬ 
maining to be done in connection with the history of that period. As far 
as the present state of our knowledge goes, the only work of any historical 
importance, yet discovered, that is likely to throw some useful light on 
the conditions of music in those times is the Natya Shastra of Bharata, 
a writer believed to belong to the third or fourth century A.D. That 
work again, as its very title indicates, is a treatise on the ancient Hindu 
Drama, and deals with music only incidentally. It says absolutely no¬ 
thing about ragas and raginis, but deals, in the only three chapters it devotes 
to music with the shrutis, gramas, murchhanas, and jatis of the ancient 
Hindu Music. The complete absence in the work of any reference to 
ragas and raginis is no doubt remarkable, and disappointing too, and it 
is sought to be explained by some modern scholars by saying that in the 
time of the author the term raga itself had not come into existence at all. 
This will, of course, be a debatable point and we shall not enter into its 
discussion here. We are constantly told that our music has had for its 
source the great Sdma Veda, a work some three or four thousand years 
old, but no scholar either ancient or modem seems to have yet success¬ 
fully established an intelligible and satisfactory connection between Sama 
music and that of the succeeding writers. We have some works like the 
Shikshas and Pratishdkhyas, but they do not carry us very far. If we 
leave the Vedic times and come to those of the Epics and ancient Dramas, 
we have ample evidence that music had attained a very high position in 
society and that it was capable of being regularly studied and taught both 
as a science and an art; but as to what it actually was, we have absolutely 
no reliable information, because none of the music treatises of that period 
are at present available. Thus we see that barring the Natya Shastra of 
Bharata, we are very poorly equipped in the matter of reliable records for 
a faithful history of the early Hindu period. Between Bharata and the 
advent of the Mahomedans into the country, there is another gap of some 
seven or eight centuries. This is supposed to have been the golden age 
of our music. With regard to it Capt. Day in his Music of Southern 
India, at page 3, tells us that “the most flourishing age of Indian music was 
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during the period of the native princes, a little before the Mahomedan 
conquest. With the advent of the Mahomedans its decline commenced. 
Indeed, it is wonderful that it survived at all.” As no treatise on the 
music of that period has survived, we are deprived of the only means, by 
which we could get any idea of the condition of music in those times. 
The above remarks of Capt. Day apply, .strictly speaking, only to the 
music of Hindusthana proper. As regards the Southern music he goes 
on to say : “Owing to the South of India having been less disturbed by 
internal commotion and having been more subject to Hindu rule than 
either the Dekkan or the Northern provinces, the science of music would 
seem to have been maintained and cultivated long after the original art 
had been lost in the north.” It is not only true that we, in the North, 
have come to lose our ancient works on the science of music, but we can 
hardly boast of having duly preserved any of our old Sanskrit composi¬ 
tions either. But it may here be objected that we have even at this day 
some Prabandhas like those of the eminent poet and musician Jayadeva 
of the 12th century a.d. I do not deny that we have preserved these. 
But is that enough, having regard to the fact that we claim to be the old¬ 
est musical nation in the world ? Then again, the question will arise, do 
we sing even one of these Prabandhas in the original ruga and tala of Jaya¬ 
deva ? On this point the remarks of that great oriental scholar Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones will be found most interesting. He says : “When I first read 
the songs of Jayadeva, who has prefixed to each of them (Prabandhas) 
the name of the mode in which it was anciently sung, I had hopes of pro¬ 
curing the original music ; but the Pandits of the South referred me to 
those of the West and the Brahmans of the West would have sent me to 
those of the North, while they. I mean those of Nepaul and Kashmere 
declared that they had no ancient music, but imagined that the notes of 
the Gita Govinda must exist, if anywhere, in one of the Southern provin¬ 
ces where the poet was born.” Now, is this not really very funny having 
regard to the fact that Jayadeva never had anything to do with the South, 
he having been born in and flourished at Beerbhum in Bengal ? 


In tracing the history of the music of Northern India in the Maho¬ 
medan period, the first work that forces itself on our notice is the one 
entitled Raga Tarangini written by one Lochanakavi. The date of the 
work as given by the author is as follows 
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Here the expression gives us the Shaka year 1082 

corresponding to a.d. 1162. There seems to be, however, some discrepan¬ 
cy in the enumeration of the astronomical details. Lochanakavi refers in 
the work to two famous previous writers, namely, Jayadeva and Vidyapati. 
As I have not with me a complete copy of the Raga Tarangini, and the 
only material I rely upon in making these remarks is an extract purport¬ 
ing to be a copy of the svara and raga adhydyas of the work, kindly lent 
to me by a friend in Upper India, I must content myself by quoting a 
portion of his letter covering the extract. “The Raga Tarangini purports 
to be a treatise on music, but 62 out of the 100 pages to which it extends 
are devoted to the prosody of songs composed by a poet of local fame 
named Vidyapati in the Maithili dialect of the Hindi language. The 
songs are quoted by way of examples of deshi rdgas. Each quotation is 
preceded by a shloka or two stating the number of matras contained in 
and other particulars regarding the metre in which the song is composed. 
These quotations are introduced as follows :— 

jtUt 5 f|f^r n 

5 rrpfmRm^rpr: stir g i 

sm frfqwita»TrT?j: ti 

Then follows the pedigree of the poet Vidyapati.” (I wish my friend 
had copied it.) “Next a few lines about the elements of prosody and then 
the lengthy series of Vidyapatrs songs and some by the author of the 
treatise himself whose name is Lochanakavi. These songs are composed 
in metres which are given the names of the rdgas and rdginis. I give only 
one specimen here as I do not believe that the songs can be of much use 
to you. 

3T*r ^ii^ukiPM i i 

g. i crer %?nr gate*. i 

“There are only two cases where Jayadeva is quoted.” 

qrarsra rTj*T i 




i 
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JTRqtef wjsfm JTtrr 

nrrrn^i^t wr *rftr 

* ?ft% fag** 3rr% 

sur^ (?) Rtrit 

^ 3TT^T^ 

^nr%JT%t ( sic ) 3TTT JTR i 
# II 

W 3 > 

t^t RiiUm su% 

?frtJI to 

3RT "i? *TFtfto 111% f<m?Rt I 

“And then eight more couplets of the author’s own composition. Such 
songs fill by far the larger part of the treatise. As I have said before, the 
treatise begins with two third-rate shlokas. Then follows the 

pedigree of the author ending with the following shloka 

T%f%?FriTTfR fcrfercpra; ppt ^ ^?rer i 

f^cRit ftojRumisto r ii 

“The author then goes on to say that there were 16,000 ragas and 
that they were sung by Gopis before Krishna, but of these only 36 are 
well-known now. These are enumerated in the shlokas which are com¬ 
monly met with in most treatises on music. The sholaks begin with : 

^ta^fPTT I 
sfftmr itetm sgrRun; u 

The next ten pages contain shlokas enumerating the raginls of these 
ragas and giving their pictures. The following is a specimen 

of the shlokas : 

3PT ilw: I 

3TfiftT4R3*n-cr: qtfRTHT: ftolR: 

RT^^Irlg^RT^Tsjsrfr^: I 
totft to to toi *r: prutr; 

ST 3Rrfrr ^RTSJTclI^Wt: II 

“I give only one specimen here as I think you will not care to have 
such descriptions. I thought you would care more to have the frr^crnfi- 
of each of the ragas, but they are not given in the work.” 

As to the verse giving the date of the work, my friend adds, “as to the 
Arya giving the date of the author, the first half would show that the 
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work was composed in Shaka 1082, but how the Munis that are now in 
Maghas could be in Vishakhas I do not understand.” Raja Sir S. M. 
Tagore in his “Universal History of Music,” pp. 77-8 ascribes the poets 
Jayadeva and Vidyapati to the 12th and 14th centuries respectively. He 
further tells us that Vidyapati flourished at the court of Raja Shiva Singh 
of Tirhut in Behar. Now, if this statement is correct then Lochanakavi 
who quotes from Jayadeva and Vidyapati evidently could not have written 
his work in Shaka 1082 or a.d. 1162. I think the determination of the 
date of this work would be a very interesting problem for our research 
scholars to undertake. 

Whatever the date of the treatise may be, the work appears to me 
very remarkable even from the point of view of practical music. The 
p qT TOiit'-Hui of the book, for instance, will be found most interesting and 
instructive. I shall quote it here :— 

3RT RW'hRTT l 

gfarfcr: dT Ctot udr n 

irhrrc: strut i 

CRT rfm II 

cRT effaerc: to** i 

R^T CRT cftiTcW: TO= I 
R^RTTfacffacW: TO: II 
3TRRTfa<W> I 

Rjpi R 2ST% 5TSRTT II 

cT^t ^rtferw Rtsft rfur i 

CRT cfhrcR: TO: II 
^cftRTRft R^T cRT dtRcTTT: TO: 

^jr^T I SJrft ftRR: TO: 

crWt fifaRR n^TT Ir II 

(See pp. 2-3.) 

A mere glance at this Svaraprakarana is enough to show that this 
work is one of the northern authorities and that its shuddha scale is no 
other than that of the modern Kaphi raga. Lochanakavi lays down twelve 
janaka melas or parent thdtas and then classifies his janya rdgas under 
them. His twelve thdtas are :— 

v&ft spjrre: R 
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ijuft 

m UITT szp-lfomT: i 
cm wi^«rr% ^ mn i 

w woth cRm i 

^E«IUrafT 

(i ) ^uft 

55T: UflmU U^fT JPFTcT: I 

^WT^iI $Tm) 5IPI^ SUT II 
3T^ g W\ W % l 
cT^lK 2RRcrr?^ ffUi U>ltsgmm: II 

( ^ ) atet 

3J3T: UT7 mU: cRT^T ft'-U %5 =* #JFU I 

itzt gufafr fPn cmt wiipl: u , . 

(0"to >\\U'=M 

trt ufctu nrmt | g?ft *ttot % i 

’zsrrft fib mra: cfu nrft n 

(See pp. 3-4.) 

I have quoted the last four shlokas here with a view to enable you to 
fix correctly the shuddha scale of the Raga Tarangini. The short Raga- 
dhyaya of Tarangini is also interesting but it is not necessary to insert 
it here. A careful examination of this work yields the following six im¬ 
portant historical points. 

(1) That the names of the svaras and ragas are purely northern. 

(2) That the twelve thatas are almost all northern. 

(3) That the author used only 12 svaras in describing his ragas. 

(4) That many of the rdga lakshanas in the book will be useful 
even now. 

(5) That all music was confined to the shadja-grama only. 

(6) That the method of obtaining ragas from the murchhanas and 
jatis had become obsolete. 

We shall leave the Tarangini aside for tne present and proceed to 
consider the condition of our music during the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies A.D., that is to say, during the period preceding the reign of Sultan 
Alla-ud-din of Delhi. This period is said to be one of the most import¬ 
ant periods in Indian History, but unfortunately for us, this is again a 
period for which we have nothing like reliable music records. Historians 
B 
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tell us that during the early days of the Mahomedan conquest our music 
suffered very badly at the hands of the conquerors. Capt. Willards in 
his book, “A Treatise on the Music of Hindusthan” at p. 106 says :— 
“The conquest of Hindusthan by the Mahomedan princes forms a most 
important epoch in the history of its music. From this time we may 
date the decline of all arts and sciences purely Hindu, for the Mahome- 
dans were no great patrons to learning, and the more bigoted of them were 
not only great iconoclasts, but discouragers of the learning of the country. 
The progress of the theory of music once arrested, its decline was speedy, 
although the practice which contributed to the entertainment of the princes 
and nobles, continued until the time of Mahomed Shah, after whose reign 
history is pregnant with facts replete with dismal scenes. But the prac¬ 
tice of so fleeting and perishable a science as that of a succession of sounds, 
without a knowledge of the theory to keep it alive, or any mode to record 
it on paper, dies with the professor.” These remarks of the learned writer 
need not surprise us at all. It is not in India alone that the Mahomedan 
invaders distinguished themselves by their ruthlessness towards music. 
The history of Persian music after the conquest of Persia by the Musul- 
mans reflects a similar state of things there. It is said, “when the Maho- 
medans conquered Persia, Saad the son of Abu Wakhas wrote to Omar, 
the second Caliph after Mahomed to be allowed to send a number of 
Persian works on music to him. Omar’s simple answer was to throw 
them into the waters as useless to the Faith. The order was so com¬ 
pletely carried out by the burning of all books, that the only musical 
work now known to exist in the Persian language is one entitled ‘Heela 
Imaeli’ mentioned in a catalogue appended to Mr. Fraser’s history of 
Nadirshah.” The Persians, as we all know, had a very ancient civiliza¬ 
tion and as a civilized nation they possessed a regular music system of 
their own before the conquest of their country by the Mahomedans in 
the seventh century. 

Sultan Alla-ud-din, who ruled at Delhi about the close of the thirteenth 
century, seems to have been very fond of music and gave great encourage¬ 
ment to the art. It was at his court that the famous Persian poet and 
musician Amir Khosru flourished. Amir Khosru has left a permanent 
mark on the music of Hindusthan, inasmuch as it was he who intro¬ 
duced into the country the quavali mode of singing for the first time. He 
is also credited with having introduced here several of our modem ragas 
like Zilaph, Sazagiri, Sarparda and others. Among the several interest- 
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ing stories told about this wonderful genius Khosru, there is one which 
will strike us as of some historical importance and that is his musical 
combat with and defeat of the great Southern musician Gopal Nayak. 
We are at once led to enquire first, whether Gopal Nayak was really a 
contemporary of Amir Khosru and secondly, whether he went all the way 
to Delhi to have a combat with him. In the absence of conclusive evidence 
in the form of authentic records it will be impossible of course, to deter¬ 
mine these questions with the necessary amount of certainty ; but it will 
be useful to carefully consider some historical facts that are now available 
to us. Thus, we find that in the first quarter of the 15th century (about 
the year A.D. 1425) there lived and flourished at the court of Raja Deva- 
raja of Vijayanagar an eminent musician and Pandit by name Kallinatha 
the son of Lakshmidhara. Kallinatha wrote a great commentary on the 
Sangita Ratnakara of Sharangadeva. In his commentary on the tala 
adhyaya, when speaking about a tala called “ kudukka ” Kallinatha refers 
to Gopal Nayak as follows :— 



(vide p. 433, Anandashram Edition of Sangita Ratnakara). From this it 
clearly follows that Gopal Nayak had attained a great reputation in Kalli- 
natha’s time and that he was looked upon as an important authority on 
matters musical. If it be conceded then that Gopal Nayak preceded Kalli¬ 
natha by about a century or so, there is nothing to prevent the inference 
that he may have flourished about the beginning of the 14th century, and 
thus may have been the contemporary of both Sultan Alla-ud-din and his 
court musician Amir Khosru. As to the other question whether Gopal 
Nayak went to Delhi, we have the following fairly reliable information 
which throws some light on the question. 

“It is related by Mahomedan historians of the period that when Dacca 
was invaded by Alla-ud-din in a.d. 1294 and the conquest of the South 
of India was completed in a.d. 1310 by his Mogul general Malik Kafur, 
music was in such a flourishing condition that all the musicians and their 
Hindu preceptors were taken with the royal armies and settled in the 
North.” (Raja Sir S. M. Tagore’s History of Universal Music, p. 54). 
Col. P. T. French, in his paper on “The Indian musical instruments ” read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, says the same thing in the following 
words :—There are many Sanskrit as well as Telagu, Canarese and Tamil 
works on music still in existence. Indeed, in the South of India music 
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appears to have been maintained and cultivated as a science long after it 
had ceased as such in the North. Mahomedan historians of the period 
relate that when the Dekkan was invaded by Alla-ud-din Tughaluk in a.d. 
1294 and the conquest of the South of India completed by the Mogul gene¬ 
ral Malik Kafur, several years afterwards, the profession of music was 
found to be in a condition so far advanced of the North, that singers, 
male and female, musicians and their Brahmin instructors were taken with 
the royal armies and settled in the North.” Malik Kafur invaded the 
Dekkan about the year A.D. 1310 and overthrew the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri (the modern Daulatabad). I confess we have no means to know 
definitely where Gopal Nayak lived and flourished but if he was attached 
to one of the Yadava courts, which is not unlikely, it is quite conceivable 
that he was among the learned music Pandits of the South who went to 
Delhi with the royal armies of Sultan Alla-ud-din. About the actual com¬ 
bat supposed to have taken place between Gopal Nayak and Amir Khosru 
Capt. Willard says as follows 

“It is related that when Gopal visited the court of Delhi he sang that 
species of composition called Gita, the beauty of which style enunciated 
by the powerful and harmonious voice of so able a performer could not 
meet with competition. At this the Monarch caused Umeer Khosrow to 
remain hid under his throne, w r hence he could hear the musician unknown 
to him. The latter endeavoured to remember the style and on a subse¬ 
quent day sang Quoal and Turana in imitation of it which surprised Gopal 
and fraudulently deprived him of a portion of his due honour” (vide p. 
107, Treatise on the Music of Hindusthan ). 

At this distance of time it will be impossible, of course, to obtain any 
more convincing or reliable information on the point but the story of the 
combat seems to be too familiarly known to be set aside as a pure myth 
or invention. 

While speaking about the condition of our music in the 13th and the 
14th centuries, and particularly about Devagiri and its rulers the Yadava 
princes, we cannot omit to take notice of that greatest of our available 
musical authorities which has never ceased to inspire awe and reverence 
in the minds of all our music scholars of the last six hundred years or so. 

I am referring, of course, to the Sangita Ratndkara of Pandit Sharanga- 
deva. The date of the work is easily fixed because the author in the very 
opening verses thereof describes his ancestors and patrons in the follow¬ 
ing terms :— 
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^MWWs TM^TTferTfe^g^: II ^ II 

^ fgfnkssto 3ww%icrft^ ii 3 n 

cT^rg^r^r^r faftr. i 

ar&si 3%°Trar ^f^TPFTR: u * u 

cTFngfH^i: srgjTter: srtto* ifto- 

%r gpw wsrh ii 

3Tm , ^M^^5fT^ITFrl ^RT: RffTRlfto I 
fir toi3 ^TTif JTfrft >irr%^rf srRfa n \ w 

From these verses it dearly appears that Sharangadeva’s grandfather 
originally belonged to Kashmere and that for some reason or other he 
subsequently travelled down to the South and settled in the Dekkan. We 
are not distinctly told here if the learned gentleman was a great musician 
also. Bhaskar Pandit’s son Sodhala, it appears, entered later on the 
service of the Yadava kings Bhillama and Singhana. Dr. Sir R. (1. Bhan- 
darkar in his Early History of the Dekkan gives us the names of the later 
Rajas of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri among which those of Bhilla¬ 
ma (1187-1191 a.d.) and Singhana (1210-1217 A.D.) will be of importance 
to us, because they will enable us to fix the time when Sharangadeva’s 
grand-father Bhaskara arrived at Devagiri. Among his predecessors, 
Sharangadeva mentions the names of the following authorities on music : 

*Kito to sngr wsk wft gff: i 
sTTfeif n <i h ii 

R^CT: II II 

3TRto I 

^rrffswt ffg?T3T: ii ^ h 

^ smfwiftqfa: 11 *\c || 

euf =er f #rfRrNlR^[: I 

amto^nr^T to Jicttoftog; ii 

fafc? sftofito srcteRfatf 5JTUT3. ii ii 
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It is not to be supposed that all these persons named here were music 
writers actually and that Pandit Sharangadeva had access to their works, 
but there is no doubt that in the time of the Pandit there were many 
Granthas available from which he could draw his material. A reference 
to the “ Early History of India” by Vincent Smith will give us the dates 
of Bhoja, Someshvara, and Paramardi as a.d. 1053, 1183 and 1208 res¬ 
pectively, which shows that the kings were really the predecessors of 
Sharangadeva. Dr. H. H. Wilson in his “ Theatre of the Hindus,” Vol. I, 
p. 22 (third edition), says :—“The Sangit Ratnakara treats more espe¬ 
cially of singing and dancing than that of dramatic literature. It furni¬ 
shes, however, some curious notices of the theatrical representation and 
gesture. It is the work of Sharangadeva, the son of Sodhala the son of 
Bhaskara, a Kashmerian pandit, who sought fortunes in the South. His 
grandson was patronized by a prince named Sinhaladeva but of what time 
or place he does not inform us. It is clear, however, that he wrote bet¬ 
ween the 12th and the 15th century (a.d.) as he names Bhoja among his 
predecessors in the science ; and a comment on his own work was written 
by Kallinatha, by the desire of Praudha or Pratap Deva, King of Vijaya- 
nagara from a.d. 1456 to 1477.” 

I think it is now fairly established that the Sangita Ratnakara of Sha¬ 
rangadeva came to be written somewhere about the latter half of the 13th 
century a.d. Although this work is looked upon to-day as the first and 
foremost of our musical authorities, it must be noted that its music is not 
clearly understood in any part of the country. This statement will, no 
doubt, sound somewhat paradoxical but the fact remains that there is 
not a single scholar in India, at present, who has been successful in solving 
the ragas elaborately described in Ratnakara. Nay ! even the question, 
whether Ratnakara is a northern or a southern authority, has yet to be 
satisfactorily solved. Some scholars seem inclined to believe that it is a 
northern authority, and even venture to go further and assert that the 
present Hindusthani system of music is not far removed from that of Sha¬ 
rangadeva himself. But it must also be remarked here that they have 
not yet produced anything like convincing evidence in support of their 
claims. The Southern Pandits, on the other hand, point to the technical 
language and ragas of Ratnakara and say that they are undeniably sou¬ 
thern. They also draw our attention to the fact that almost all the 
Sanskrit writers of the last five centuries have, rightly or wrongly, conti¬ 
nued to cite Ratnakara as they own authority, and have even gone the 
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length of comparing their own melas (modes) and ragas with those given 
in the book. There will, no doubt, appear some force in their argument, 
but it must be stated here also that even the southern writers do not seem 
to have clearly followed the music of Ratnakara. I think it will not be 
irrelevant here to give you an idea as to how the Southern writers refer 
to Sharangadeva’s Ratnakara in their own works. Thus, Pandit Rama 
Amatya in his Svaramelakaldnidki says :— 


tt% spg: 5RftT%T: I 

%rTT3pr PT II 

pg ^TT^t fa?*Tr: PITT: I 

5 T^rhf»r: wr4 ^ n 

W&g «WWI*N ^TcT: II ” 


XXX 

to. u 

3TTP7^ gprrct ^ 5TTJRFTT8J %^T l 

^ 5J5T5? 3RWPTOT II 

iTNrrpf5cRW«t I 


II 

TOm *uwn«r %^r i 


x 


Rama Amatya gives the date of his work as follows :— 


stt% i 

q$ Wimft # <^TRft T^TT II 

The date of the book appears to be Shravana Shuddha 10th, Shaka 
year 1472, i.e., a.d. 1549. I find that there is a copy of this manuscript 
in the Baroda Central Library. A note added by the editor of the library 
catalogue gives the following particulars : “Folios 2-32 dated Samvat 
1628 composed by Rama Amatya, son of Todarmal Timmamatya in 1507 
a.d. for Rama Raja King of Shriranga.” The same editor assigns the 
dates A.D. 1210-1247, 15th century, a.d. 1609, to the works qrftsncr, 
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^ re fr ^-T respectively. Personally I am of opinion that the dates of the 
editor are not quite reliable. 

Pandit Somanatha in his Raga-Vibodha says :— 

sfcr q^ ?rf^r *r*p^R: i) ^ ii 

si sPBRWwupgeRW^ ^ fcrr i 
gsfcnwri - frsaftrgfiNrsfo ii ^ ii 

5T fifcWTitsft 1 

^^UTrft * && ^ II II 

Somanatha gives the date of his book as follows :— 

f^Tf^FTfrrcrcT% ^rrg^fafirfa ^f%q^ 1 
dfrsfafoft dttr: u 

The date, therefore, appears to be the 3rd Ashvin Shuddha, Shaka year 
1531, i.e., a.d. 1610. 

Pandit Vyankatamakhi, the author of Chaturdandi-Prakashika, in 
describing his Bhupdla rdga says :— 

*£TT*5: smipJ: ^Tf^t I 

THT U»TFrcT% *lte II V$ \ II 

The date of the Chaturdandi-Prakashika is a.d. 1660. The late Pan¬ 
dit Subrahma Dikshit of Etayyapuram in Tinnevelly District told me, 
when I had an interview with him in 1904, that according to his infor¬ 
mation Vyankatamakhi, the author of Chaturdandi-Prakashika, was the son 
of Govinda Dikshit, a pupil of Tanappacharya, who carried his guru- 
parampara right up to Sharangadeva himself. 

I do not think it is necessary to give any more instances to show 
how the Southern Sanskrit writers made attempts to connect their works 
with the Ratndkara. Even at this day, as I said, the Southerners always 
talk about Sharangadeva as one of their own writers. But what is it 
that we observe in the northern part of the country ? The name and 
fame of the Ratndkara are of course known there, but no sensible attempt 
seems to have been made anywhere to penetrate the mysteries of the book. 
None of our northern professionals seem to know what the book contains. 
It is only in the last century that we find one or two attempts at translat¬ 
ing the work into the Hindi language, but the translators never seem ta 
have understood even the shuddha scale of Sharangadeva and have, there¬ 
fore, absolutely failed to follow his music. It would certainly be interest- 
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ing to know why such a great work like the Ratnakara should have become 
absolutely unintelligible everywhere within about a hundred and fifty years 
of its completion. Our wonder is only increased when we see that Kalli- 
natha, Sharangadeva’s great commentator, and the other subsequent 
southern writers who freely quote from his work, the Ratnakara, should not 
be in a position to explain any of the Ragas described in it, notwithstanding 
the fact that many of these latter were such as they themselves perhaps 
constantly sang and played. 


Some scholars have tried to explain this curious state of things by 
saying that Sharangadeva wrote his Ratnakara in the old style of gramas, 
tnurchhanas, and jatis and thus remained unintelligible to writers in whose 
time the method of obtaining Ragas from Jatis had been abolished and all 
music had become confined to one grama, namely, the Shadia grama, with 
its own shuddha and vikrit notes and scales. Others again say that Sha¬ 
rangadeva’s division of music into purvaprasiddha and adhundprasiddha 
leads an intelligent observer to suspect that he copied several things from 
some older manuscripts in his possession and in endeavouring to harmo¬ 
nize the music of his own time with them caused no end of confusion. His 
own music, they surmise, was perhaps not far removed from that of the 
Southern musicians. It is, no doubt unfortunate that Sharangadeva no¬ 
where explains how the wires of his Vina were tuned and the frets adjusted 
thereon. If we knew that we would have at once been in a position to say 
what he actually sang and played. In the description which he does give 
of his Alapini and Kinnari Vinas, however, there appears to be some inter¬ 
nal evidence to show that he very likely tuned their wires to Sa, Pa. Sa, 
Ma, just as the other Southern writers of that time did, and put about 12 
or 14 frets on them. The following verses of the Vadyadhyaya of the 
Ratnakara might be of some interest on that point. 


ztstift f^Wcl' 1 

fiprreffiitsfw: siflfarsftorac qft 1 
wifstaMHl gqr: 11 


My personal opinion is that until some works of the period preceding 
that of Sharangadeva’s Ratnakara are found, this work is bound to defy 
all attempts at its solution. The only work of the pre-Ratnakara period 
that I have so far been able to obtain a copy of is the “Dantila — Kokaliyam” 


c 
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by Dantila and Kohala, two of Sharangadeva’s predecessors. A manus¬ 
cript of this name now lies in the Palace Library of Tanjore. It is a small 
work dealing with the art of Dancing. There is one curious circumstance 
in connection with this work, which is worth noting, and it is this : All 
the verses in this little work appear to have been faithfully incorporated 
in the Nrittyddhyaya of the Ratnakara. The Dantila-Kohaliyam is a work 
written by two persons and Sharangadeva in copying the verses—if at all 
he copied them—in his own work had, of course, to change the dual num¬ 
ber representing the joint authorship into the singular so as to suit his own 
purposes. This work, however, yields no key to the music of the Sangit 
Ratnakara. 

Before proceeding further, I feel it my duty to add here that some 
scholars have seriously taken the question of Sharangadeva’s music in hand 
now, and it is to be hoped that their labours will be duly rewarded in the 
near future. Ratnakara is undoubtedly a very valuable link in the chain of 
our musical history and we shall most eagerly watch every bit of progress 
our learned friends make in their self-imposed and disinterested undertak¬ 
ing, giving them, from time to time, such humble advice and assistance as 
may lie in our power. One thing, however, it will be permissible to say here 
and that is, that no elucidation which fails to make Sharangadeva’s rdgas 
clearly intelligible, if not actually singable, will appeal to the modern music 
student. 

Let us now turn our attention to the times of the great Emperor 
Akbar. I wish 1 could have been in a position to give you some detailed 
or definite information about the Gwalior School of music, which had risen 
into some importance before Akbar came to the throne. The School was 
headed by Raja Mana Singh of Gwalior himself. He is supposed to have 
started the modern Dkrupad style of singing. A Dhrupad is well-defined 
by a Sanskrit writer of the eighteenth century and I had better give the 
definition in his own words here for your information :— 


arc 

* i) 'j w i 

I' n 


^ II W II 


sfcMit m sngM qi^saiH. i 


(Anupa Sangita Ratnakara by Bhavabhatta, p. 15.) 
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Raja Sir S. M. Tagore in his excellent compilation “ Hindu music from 
various authors” at p. 213 says :— 

“The Gwalior School of music dates from the time of Rajah Man 
Tunwar. During his reign lived the famous Nayak Bakhshu, whose melodies 
are only second to those of Tansen. Bakhshu also lived at the court of 
Raja Bikramajit, the son of Man ; but when his patron lost his throne, he 
went to Raja Kirat of Kalinjar. Not long afterwards he accepted a call 
to Gujerat where he lived at the court of Sultan Bahadur ( A.D. 1526-15361. 
Tslemshah was also a patron of music. His two great singers were Ramdass 
and Mahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar’s service.” (Extract 
from H. Blochmanns’ translation of Aini Akhari, Vol. I.) Capt. Willard in 
his “ Treatise on the Music of IIindust ban” at p. 107 says : “The most 
renowned of the Nayaks have been Gopal, a native of the Dekkan, who 
flourished during the reign of Sultan Alla-ud-din, and his contemporary Amir 
Khoshru of Delhi ; Sultan Husain Shurquee of Jaunpur ; Raja Man Quilla- 
dar of Gwalior and founder of the Dhrupad ; Baijoo, Bhonoo, Pandvee, 
Bakshu, and Lohung. The four following lived at the time of Raja Man 
of Gwalior—Jurjoo, Bhagwan, Dhondee and Daloo.” Sir W. Ouseley in 
his “Anecdotes of Indian Music” says -“There is besides the Raga Dar- 
pan (mirror of Ragas) translated into Persian by Fakar Ulla from a Hindi 
book on the Science of music called Mankuttuhal compiled by order of 
Man Singh Raja of Gwalior” (Tagore’s Hindu Music from various authors, 
p. 167). I had myself heard of a work called Man Kutuhal and believe that 
that is the original of Fakur Ullah’s Persian work. You will be glad to 
learn that a copy of Raga Darpana has now been secured by our noble 
friend and President Thakur Nawab Ali Khan (of Lucknow) and that he 
has consented to make a present of it to this Conference. I have great 
hopes that when the work is duly translated into English, it will throw a 
great deal of light on the condition of music in the early Mahomedan 
period. My friend the Thakur Saheb tells me that the book appears to 
contain a record, among other things, of the proceedings of a great confer¬ 
ence of musical experts then assembled under orders from Raja Man. The 
book promises on that account to be very interesting indeed. 

Coming then to the times of Akbar (a.d. 1556-1605) what is it that 
we find ? We find in fact a wonderful change in the condition of the art 
of Hindusthani Music. The Emperor himself was extremely fond of music 
and gave considerable encouragement to the cultivation of the art. I shall 
ask you, however, to distinguish between the cultivation of the Art and the 
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cultivation of the study of the Science on which the Art is based. We can¬ 
not deny the force of the remark generally made that the advent in India 
of the Mussulman conquerors marked the date of the decline of all arts and 
sciences purely Hindu. The conquerors, we can easily understand, were 
no lovers or patrons of learning. During those unsettled times the progress 
of the study of the science or theory of music was bound to decline and, 
as a matter of fact, did decline. The practice, however, continued with 
more or less success until the time of Mahomed Shah, one of the successors 
of Aurangzeb. But we all know that theory is the real backbone of practice, 
and when theory perishes the practice, though it may continue to live on. 
is bound ultimately to drift away and run into disorder and confusion. 
That is exactly what seems to have happened in Northern India. The 
Mahomedan rulers naturally patronized at their courts their own co-reli¬ 
gionists as musicians, who knew their tastes much better, and who by 
pandering to the tastes of their masters commenced to take all sorts of 
liberties with the orthodox Sanskrit melodies. We are told that many of 
the first class Hindu Pandits of those times were scared away or ceased in 
course of time to take the same interest in their science of music as they did 
formerly. I do not think anybody will be able to deny that the majority 
of the musicians at the court of even such a very tolerant monarch like 
Akbar were Mussalmans. A glance at the list of Akbar’s principal musi¬ 
cians given in the Ain-i-Akbari will show that among the thirty-six names 
contained therein, there are not more than four or five which are Hindu. 
Now here arises a very interesting question. Did music really deteriorate 
by falling into the hands of the foreigners ? Personally speaking, I am 
not one of those who will unhesitatingly assert that the foreign contact was 
an unmitigated misfortune. I shall not deny that the Northern music during 
those times underwent some vital changes, but I am of opinion that our 
music gained considerably from the foreign influence. Are we not fre¬ 
quently told that the Southerners have more or less successfully kept the 
Northern contamination at arm's length, and preserved intact the ancient 
tradition ? Well, if their claim is true and allowable, then the condition 
of their music to-day should be a fairly safe index of what our own 
ancient music of the North really was in its pristine condition. Now, I 
openly ask, would you at the present moment like to throw up your 
current music in favour of the older one ? I do not think you would. 
Do not our Southern friends themselves now and then tell us from their 
experience that the Hindusthani music, with all its weakness in the matter 
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of a shastric foundation, does possess many evident points of pleasing ex¬ 
cellence which they would be only too glad to recommend their own pro¬ 
fessionals to carefully study and imitate ? 

It was in the time of Akbar that the great Hindu Saint and musician 
Haridas Svami lived at Vrindavan on the banks of the sacred Jamuna. 
Even if we do not feel inclined to give credence to all the stories told about 
the miraculous effects of the Svami’s music, there will be no two opinions 
that he was considered to be one of the greatest musicians of his time. He 
was Tansen’s own Guru (preceptor), and that itself will be enough to silence 
a contrary opinion. Haridas Svami, it is said, taught eight pupils includ¬ 
ing Tansen (known as Tannamishra before his conversion to Islam), each 
of whom subsequently made a name for himself in India. The descen¬ 
dants of Tansen are now known as Seniyas. An authentic history of the 
descendants and representatives of Tansen is a great desideratum, in view 
of the accepted belief that in Akbar’s time the art of Hindusthani music 
had reached its high water mark. The task of collecting sufficient material 
for such a history may not be found so difficult if we approach some of our 
Indian Maharajas with a request to supply us with the names of all the 
best artists in the employ of their States during the last two or three cen¬ 
turies. I should think they would be only too glad to assist us. It was 
again in Akbar’s reign that the great poetess and musician Mirabai, wife of 
the Rana of Udaipur, lived. We are told that Akbar personally went and 
heard her. Our famous poet Tulsidas, the writer of the well-known Vish- 
nupadas, also lived in this reign. While speaking about the musicians of 
Akbar’s time, I think I ought to draw your attention to the works of a very 
eminent poet-musician by name Pundarika Vitthala, who lived and flourish¬ 
ed about the same time. Pundarika’s works must be looked upon now as 
simply invaluable. In the year 1907 when I was in Calcutta I happened 
to visit the learned oriental scholar of that city, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, m.a. That gentleman in the course of his conversa¬ 
tion told me that he had come to read somewhere of a great Sanskrit Pandit 
and musician by name Parmananda Karnar, who was attached to the court 
of the Farqis of Khandesh about the time when Akbar ruled at Delhi. 
The Shastri added that, as far as he remembered, the Pandit was specially 
requested by the emperor to go to Delhi and write some books on the then 
current Hindusthani music. To the best of the Shastri’s recollection Par¬ 
mananda had actually written four excellent books on the subject. In the 
year 1908 I happened to visit the State Library of Bikaner. To my great 
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surprise, I did not only find a name in the catalogue of the library with 
exactly four music works to its credit, but that name was no other than 
that of Pundarika Vitthala Karnataki. The four granthas that appeared 
against his name were: (1) Sadragachandrodaya, (2) Rdgamala, (3) 
Raga Manjari and (4) Nartana Nirnaya. Suspecting that that was per¬ 
haps the Pandit whom the Mahamahopadhyaya of Calcutta meant when 
he mentioned the name of Parmanand Karnar, I at once applied for copies 
of Pundarika’s works. The Library authorities granted me copies of only 
two of them, namely the Sadragachandrodaya and Rdgamala. My surprise 
was greatly increased when I read the following opening verses of Sadraga- 
chandrodaya :— 





teldl ijfr 


|| } II 



STTrfTrrRT: 5P5TRT 
f^r ^RtfjRSt^: II V II 

^rRrfiNcwaar #Rt ffTr^Tu 

4>K II II 

(See p. 3.) 


Thus I discovered that Pundarika Vitthala Pandit was really in the 
employ of Burhankhan, the son of Tajkhan, the son of Ahmadkhan of the 
Farqi dynasty. That these were rulers of Khandesh appeared from an 
incomplete verse as follows :— 


(sfa3T) # 
^xsrr g q cUfefa I 

3T% RR^r#fa aTT 

II % II 


(See p. 4.) 
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Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole in his work The Mahomedan Dynasties, at 
p. 315, tells us the ancient history of Khandesh, where he mentions that 
“Akbar took Burhanpur the capital of Khandesh and received the homage 
of its king in a.d. 1562 ; but Khandesh was not fully incorporated in the 
Mogul Empire until 1599 a.d. when Asirgarh fell after a six months’ siege.” 
This clearly shows that Pundarika did live at the court of Burhankhan 
Farqi of Khandesh about the time when Akbar ruled at Delhi. It is not 
impossible that when Khandesh fell a victim to the forces of Akbar in 
A.D. 1599, Pundarika was requested to go or did go over to Delhi. There 
is besides, that curious coincidence too. Pundarika did actually write the 
four Sanskrit works I mentioned just now. At the end of the first of the 
four Granthas, viz., the Sadrdgachandrodaya, Pundarika describes himself 
thus 



(See p. 28.) 


Possibly Haraprasad Shastri mistook Parmanand Karnar for Pundarika 
Karnata (or Ivarnataki ) of the South when he referred to him. That 
Pundarika was a great poet and a distinguished musician will readily be 
admitted. His Raga-Lakshanas are really most beautifully worded. It also 
appears that the Music of Upper India was in his time getting into con¬ 
fusion and his own Raja Burhankhan had ordered him to re-arrange the 
same. On that point Pundarika says :— 

SfipTT ^ 

fqTT 

(See p. 4.) 

Pundarika had to undertake the very difficult task of evolving order 
out of chaos, and did his duty on the following excellent principle laid down 
by Sharangadeva, the author of the Ratnakara, himself. 

W wrri<^WT pn»r: im <> It 

(See p. 4.) 

As to the locality to which Pundarika’s family belonged we have in 
the Chandrodaya the following information :— 
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to *' 


II 


(See p. 28.) 


If we carefully examine the ragas described by the poet in his Chandro- 
daya we shall not fail to observe that many of them are such as we find in 
the Southern books. The shuddha scale on which Chandrodaya is based 
is called Mukhari, which corresponds with the modern Kanakdngi scale of 
the Southern musicians. In the Ragamala, Pundarika adopts the most 
popular and orthodox method of classifying Hindusthani melodies into 
ragas, rdginis and putras, with this difference that his classification is based 
on most reasonable and intelligent principles. His six ragas are :— 





Both these granthas of Pundarika have now been published and thus 
there is no necessity of mentioning here the rdginis and Putras of Rdgmala. 
The Ragamala distinctly shows that the author had come into contact with 
the music and musicians of North India proper, probably Delhi or Agra. 
The names of ragas like Chaitri, Gowdi, Musali, Iraq, Bakharej, Yemen, 
Husaini, Tirban, etc., which appear in the Ragadhyaya will speak for them¬ 
selves. I am inclined to think, that Pundarika wrote his Ragamala after 
he arrived in the north with or without the orders of the Emperor. We 
shall have to take particular notice of this poet’s works because we have 
here an instance of an admittedly Southern Pandit being asked to syste¬ 
matize the music of Northern India. It is interesting to observe that the 
Pandit while adopting a different terminology for his Ragamala, most cleverly 
manages to keep in touch with the system in which he was bom. He des¬ 
cribes his shuddha and vikrit svaras thus :— 


3TOTT: I 

A careful observer will find from the granthas of Pundarika that the 
latter does not use more than fourteen svara —names in describing his 
ragas. The Vindprakarana will also show that the author tuned the wires 
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of his vind to the svaras ?)f q and put only twelve frets on the key¬ 
board thereof. All the Southern writers have always done the same, and 
I believe that is the practice even this day throughout the whole country. 
In the time of Pundarika all music was sung and played to one grama only, 
namely the shadja-grama. 

Akbar died in the year a.d. 1605. He was succeeded by his son Jehan- 
gir who ruled at Delhi from A.D. 1605 to 1627. We do not know definitely 
how many of Akbar’s musicians he continued in his service, but probably 
several of them had gone away. The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah mention 
the following singers of Jehangir’s reign : Jehangirdad, Chatarkhan, Par- 
wizdad, Khurramdad, Makhu and Hamzan. Tulsidas, the popular poet, 
died in this reign. 

The popular Sanskrit work Sangita Darpana written by Pandit Damo- 
dara, the son of Lakshmidhara, is supposed to have been composed about the 
year a.d. 1625, and if this date be correct, it will follow that the same must 
have been written when Jehangir w T as on the throne of Delhi. We have at pre¬ 
sent nothing like, reliable evidence to state w r here Pandit Damodara lived and 
flourished. That Sangita Darpana was translated into Persian long before the 
latter half of the 18th century A.D., appears from a reference to the book in 
the essay The musical modes of the Hindus, written by that great Orientalist 
Sir William Jones. There the learned scholar says :— 

“Let us proceed to the Indian system which is minutely explained in 
a great number of Sanskrit books by authors who leave arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry to the astronomers and properly discourse on music as an art confined 
to the pleasures of imagination. The Pandits of this province (Bengal) 
unanimously prefer the Damodara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but I 
have not been able to procure a good copy of it and am perfectly satisfied 
with the Narayan which I received from Benares, and in which the Damo¬ 
dara is frequently quoted. The Persian book (Toft-ul-Hind) “a present 
from India” was composed under the patronage of Aazem Shah by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirzakhan, and contains a minute account of 
Hindu literature in all or most of its branches ; he professes to have extract¬ 
ed his elaborate chapter on music with the assistance of pandits from the 
Rdgarnava (Sea of passion), the Ruga Darpana, (the mirror of modes), 
and Sabhavinoda (Delight of Assemblies) and some other approved trea¬ 
tises in Sanskrit. The Sangit Darpana which he also names among his 
authorities has been translated into Persian.” Damodara Pandit in his 
Ragadhyaya cites Kallinatha’s opinion as his authority in one piace, which 
D 
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will clearly show that his Sangit Darpana must have been written after the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Whatever the merits or popularity of 
Darpana may have been in Northern India in the seventh century, it has 
to be confessed that the work has become at the present day as unintellig¬ 
ible and mysterious as the Sangita-Ratnakara of Sharangadeva from which 
Damodara freely copies the whole of his material for Svaradhyaya. I shall 
not be far wrong if I say that we in the west of India do not treat the work 
with any very great respect. But, for such a state of things Pandit Damo¬ 
dara has himself to thank. He adopts in his work the svaradhyaya of 
Sharangadeva and tacks on to it the rdgadhydya of some other unknown 
author without assigning any the least reason or explanation for such an 
unusual and unnatural procedure. I am aware, some of our ignorant pro¬ 
fessionals take particular care to learn by heart the different pictorial des¬ 
criptions of ragas given in the book, but I am quite certain that they know 
nothing about the real significance or secret of those descriptions. It is, 
however, not necessary for us here to criticize either Sangit Darpana or its 
author Damodara Pandit and we shall proceed to our next point. 

Jehangir died in a.d. 1627. His son Shahjahan succeeded him. 
While considering the history of music in the time of this Emperor (1627- 
1658 a.d.) it will be most convenient to take notice of that most popular 
Sanskrit work of Northern India which is known as Sangita-Parijata. It 
was written by Pandit Ahobala the son of Shrikrishna. The exact date of 
the book cannot be ascertained but some scholars are of opinion that it 
was written about 230 years ago. Sir Ouseley in his Oriental Collec¬ 
tions, Vol. I, tells us that Sangita Parijata was translated into Persian by 
Dinanatha, the son of Basudeo, in the year a.d. 1724. Parijata has also 
been quoted by Pandit Bhavabhatta who lived and flourished about 200 
years ago. I do not propose to trouble you with a full description of the 
svara and raga systems of Ahobala, as most of you are, no doubt, quite 
familiar with them. My own opinion is that Ahobala Pandit has access to 
the Raga Tarangini of Lochanakavi and also to Raga Vibodha of the South¬ 
ern writer Somanatha. The shuddha scale of Sangita Parijata is the same 
as that of Tarangini. Ahobala lays down 29 vikrita-svara names, but 
when he comes to describe his ragas he drops many of them, as will appear 
from the following shlokas which appear at the end of the Rdgadhydya of 
Parijata :— 
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f^T fT«n rift ^ *1**^ 
rkw <U 7 T *i =3T 4 ^ II 

rrsr tffacw «Nr rfortfSran i 
tfferat *sr ?ft?RW ^ H 

c^^TT II 

gT^#ft^TTR: g^«r ?TH^ : I 

l#: $c*T 5 lfegJ if cl Tr^TSf 5 Rftf&TT: II 

(Verses 493-497.) 

In my opinion these verses are really very important because they 
throw a good deal of light on the question, how many svaras were actually 
used by Ahobala Pandit in his Ragalakshanas. The shlokas would at first 
sight lead the reader to conclude that the Pandit made use of 19 svaras 
In his descriptions of the ragas, but as a matter of fact he did not do so. 
These verses are to be taken subject to the explanation given in the following 
stanzas : 

*rtarc: facffacrc: $«?% n 

arfMirerat u: ^rurpam: 355 'opr 1 1 
W-. m II 

ftqpr: 5 J 5 Vjmt TTOftsrcff 1 
t^t wr ^^5 TO'W 11 

(Verses 324-326.) 

The practice of calling the same svara by two or more different names 
was, as you know, quite common in those days. These three verses will 
practically reduce the number of vikrits to seven only and when you go 
further and remove the svara names 17 and which Ahobala 

nowhere uses in his ragas, we find that the Pandit never used more than 
12 notes in singing or playing his 122 ragas described in the Parijata. 

There is another point on which Ahobala puts the whole musical world 
of India under his obligation and it is this. He was the first musician who 
distinctly saw the absolute necessity of describing his 12 svaras in terms 
of the lengths of the speaking wire of the Vina. I need hardly dwell upon 
that part of the subject here because the question of Ahobala’s svaras has 
been fully treated in articles which have appeared just recently in certain 
journals and magazines. I said just a moment ago, that Ahobala had very 
likely access to Somanatha’s Raga Vibodha and shall now give the reasons 
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which induce me to draw that inference. Somanatha Pandit in his Raga 
Vibodha, unlike the writers of his time, makes use of the svara names 
5 ?^rr, and jjt’? to denote the sounds of the third Shruti of each 

of the notes ^ q and <T. Ahobala in his Parijata refers to these notes 
as follows :— 

rf«TT cfbtcPTt ^ ^fcT: II 

*I«r ^ 'TfecT: II 

Raga Vibodha was written in the Shaka year 1531, i.e. A.D. 1610. The 
author, as I said, gives the date of his work in the following Arya :— 

It will be useful to say a few words about this Grantha Raga Vibodha 
here, although as I have already told you Somanatha is now admitted to be 
a Southern writer. I wish to refer to his work here only because it clearly 
shows that the author had himself come under the influence of the music of 
Northern India. He uses in the Raga Vibodha the svara- names of both 
the Southern and the Northern systems of music. It is impossible to say 
whether he had obtained a copy of the Raga Tarangini also, because the 
only names of his predecessors he refers to in his book are fgrjpj;, UchT, 

and ^f^TT'4, His use of the svara names cfra cffacR. tfm*, and 
of the term “ Thata” as a synonym for “ Meta ” will also show that he had 
come into contact with Northern music. He does not, however, appear to 
have lived for a sufficiently long time in the North, because a careful per¬ 
usal of his Svaradhyaya shows that he misunderstood some of the Upper 
India technicalities. The way in which he places his 12 frets on the 
Veena again does not appear to be quite satisfactory. Many scholars are 
now inclined to suspect that it was Somanatha’s Raga Vibodha that was 
responsible to a certain extent for the perplexity into which Ahobala found 
himself when he made his attempt to reconcile his own terminology with 
that of the Southern writers. Nobody will, however, deny that both these 
writers were great Sanskrit scholars and, we shall presume, great musicians 
too. Their works may safely be cited as instances of the tendency of those 
times to establish good musical relations between the North and the South. 
The importance of Sangita Parijata again, I believe, can never be exagger¬ 
ated. It is one of our great landmarks in the history of Northern Music. 
The Shuddha scale of Sangita Parijata is the same as that of our modem 
Kaphi Raga. This scale will correspond with the southern scale Khara - 
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harapriya. It will be interesting one of these days, to determine where 
Somanatha himself obtained this svara name from. He had a copy 

of Sharangadeva’s Ratndkara before him and it is possible he took the 
same from the definition of the third variety of Saindhavi —given in that 
book. Saindhavi is there defined thus :— 

JTTc5% Wft II 

5T^TT II II 

( Ragadhyaya , Part II.) 

(p. 223 Ratndkara.) 

The principal musicians at the court of Shah Jehan according to the 
Ain-i-Akbari were Jagannatha who received from the Emperor the title of 
Kaviraja ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai Khan who got the title of Gunasamudra 
(Ocean of excellence). Lai Khan was a son-in-law of Bilas Khan a son 
of Tansen. We are told Jagannatha and Dirang Khan were both weighed 
in silver and received Rs. 4,500 each. Shah Jehan died in a.d. 1658, and 
after a short quarrel among his sons for the throne Aurangzeb succeeded 
him. Aurangzeb tried to abolish every trace of music from his court. 
Stanley Lane-Poole in his life of Aurangzeb, (Rulers of India series, p. 101) 
says :—“Aurangzeb did his best to suppress music and dancing altogether 
in accordance with the example of the Mahomedan Prophet, who was born 
without an ear for music and therefore hastily ascribed the invention of 
harmony to the Devil. The musicians of India were certainly noted for a 
manner of life which ill accorded with Aurangzeb’s strict ideas and their 
concerts were not celebrated for sobriety. The Emperor determined to 
destroy them and a severe edict was issued. Raids of the police dissipated 
their harmonious meetings and their instruments were burnt. One Friday 
as Aurangzeb was going to the mosque he saw an immense crowd of singers 
following a bier and rending the air with their cries and lamentations. 
They seemed to be burying some great prince. The Emperor sent 
to inquire the cause of the demonstration and was told it was the funeral 
of music slain by his orders and wept by her children. T approve their 
piety/ said Aurangzeb, 'let her be buried deep and never be heard again/ 
Of course the concerts went on in the palaces of the nobles but they never 
were heard at court. The Emperor seriously endeavoured to convince the 
musicians of the error of their ways and those who reformed were honour¬ 
ed with pensions.” We need not, therefore, pause to say anything more 
about the music of Aurangzeb’s time. 
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The next Pandit whose works will deserve special notice will be Bha- 
vabhatta who, according to his own Granthas, was attached to the court 
of a Raja by name Anupasinha. Bhavabhatta gives his own pedigree in 
his Anupasangita Ratnakara thus :— 


cf i 

gt srfarr cirtofe: ii 


to I 


At the end of the Ragadhyaya of his work Anupankusha he says :— 









II 


From these quotations we learn that Bhavabhatta’s father’s name was 
Janardanabhatta and that he lived and flourished at the court of Emperor 
Shah Jehan. He had obtained from the Emperor, it appears, the title or 
“Sangit Raja.” Bhavabhatta’s ancestors belonged to Dhavalpur in the 
province of Abhira (Eastern Rajputana and Malwa). Bhavabhatta him¬ 
self was in the employ of Raja Anupasinha, the son of Karanasinha, and 
seems to have obtained some titles like Here now there 

will be a very interesting question to consider. Could the music expert 
Jagannatha of Shah Jehan, who had obtained the title Kaviraja from the 
Emperor, be the same as Bhavabhatta’s own father and no one else ? Pos¬ 
sibly he was. The period following the death of Shah Jehan, we know, 
was most unfavourable for the cultivation of music and it is quite probable, 
Janardanabhatta or his son Bhavabhatta came over to Bikaner and entered 
the service of Anupasinha. History tells us that some of the Rajputana 
chiefs were very powerful in those days and gave refuge to many pandits 
and artists who were scared away from the court of Aurangzeb. Bhava¬ 
bhatta appears to have been a good Sanskrit scholar and also a well-known 
musician. His family seems to have originally belonged to some ancient 
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southern stock, although later on some of his ancestors came and settled 
in the north. The Pandit refers to the following authorities in his work 


Anupasangita Ratnakara :— 

(1) 

Sangit Ratnakara. 

(2) 

Sangit Darpana. 

(3) 

Svarmelakalanidhi. 

(4) 

Raga Vibodha. 

(5) 

Sangit Kalpavriksha. 

(6) 

Ragatatva Vibodha. 

(7) 

Raga Kautuka. 

(8) 

Sangitopanishada. 

(9) 

Nrityanirnaya. 

(10) 

Sadragachandrodaya. 

(11) 

Raga Manjari. 

(12) 

Sangit Parijata. 

(13) 

Hri day aprakasha. 

(14) 

Raga Mala. 


All these works are even now available in the Palace Library of Bika¬ 
ner. A careful examination of Bhavabhatta’s own Granthas, Anupasan¬ 
gita Ratnakara, Anupa Vilas and Anupankusha, will show that he too had 
failed to follow clearly the music of Sharangadeva’s Ratnakara. He merely 
quotes Ratnakara shlokas here and there and leaves his readers to follow 
them as best they can. I think I have already said that that has been 
the way all old Sanskrit writers in the country have used Ratnakara. Not 
a single Raga of Ratnakara has been successfully handled by any writer, 
although almost every author has spoken of the work with the greatest 
respect. The shuddha scale on which Bhavabhatta bases his system is 
Mukhari. In his Anupasangita Ratnakara he classifies all his Ragas under 
the following twenty Melas or Thatas :— 

(1 ) Todi. 

(2) Goudi. 

(3) Varati. 

(4) Kedara. 

( 5 ) Shuddha Nata. 

(6) Malavakaishika. 

( 7 ) Shri. 

(8) Hamira. 
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(9) Ahiri. 

(10) Kalyana. 

(11) Deshakshi. 

(12) Deshakara. 

(13) Saranga. 

(14) Karnata. 

(15) Kamoda. 

(16) Hizaja. 

(17) Nadaramakri. 

(18) Hindola. 

(19) Mukhari. 

(20) Soma. 

His Mukhari scale is the same as the present Shuddha scale of the 
southern musicians. Bhavabhatta's works will be very interesting to our 
modern music scholars, because many of his Ragalakshanas will even now 
be useful to them. 1 do not propose, however, to take the Conference 
through them as it is not necessary to do so. The classification of his 
Ragas by Bhavabhatta and the Shuddha scale on which he founds it will 
be enough evidence to draw the inference that he came originally from some 
ancient southern stock. His works will be of great interest to us also be¬ 
cause we find in them another attempt to re-arrange and systematize the 
drifting music of Northern India. The manner in which the Pandit adopts 
the northern Lakshanas of Ragas and applies to them the Shastric method 
of the southern writers is really very clever. 

We all know that the chief characteristic of the southern Shuddha scale 
lies in the fact that the Vikritis of Shuddha Svaras are only their higher 
pitches. In the Tarangini and Parijata, which are looked upon as genuine 
Northern Granthas, the position of the Shuddha Svara is the central one. 
When the Shuddha Svara is lowered it becomes 5^*5 or flat, to use the 
northern technical language, and when it is raised it is said to become tfbr 
or sharp. I think I had better illustrate my meaning by one or two con¬ 
crete examples. You are aware that our Hindusthani Bhairavi Raga is 
called Todi by the musicians of the Southern presidency. Bhavabhatta 
Pandit describes his Todi Thata as follows :— 

(Anupa Sangita Ratnakara 187.) 
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Here, by his Tf%s??nft?ETftjTi he merely means the komala Ga, and 
Komala Ni, of the Hindusthani musicians and the sadharana Ga, and kaishika 
Ni, of the southern musicians. His Gowdi Thata again is the Hindusthani 
Bhairava 7 hdta. He defines it thus :— ftift ifrfeifa: SFRlftcT: 

The ft and n may be taken as the Hindusthani lima Ga and 

tivra Ni, and the southern antara Ga and kakaii Ni. His shuddha Ri and 
shuddha Dha were, of course, the same as those of the southern musicians, 
and corresponded with the Hindusthani komala Ri and komala Dha. 

It will be very interesting to compare the terminology of Bhavabhatta 
with that of Pundarika Vitthala. In the Sadraga Chandrodaya the 
*r and ft of Bhavabhatta will correspond with ^ 

and 553 respectively. In his Ragamdla Pundarika uses the same names 
for these notes as Bhavabhatta does, viz., gftqirfasp it and ft. 

Before leaving Bhavabhatta and coming to more modern times, I wish 
to mention to you another Sanskrit work of some importance, it is the 
“Hridayaprakdsha” by one Hridyanarayandeva. I have not yet been 
able to obtain a copy of it, but I have seen some quotations from it in 
Bhavabhatta’s works. It appears to be a purely northern authority with 
a Shuddha scale like that of the Ruga Tarangini. I am told the book is 
available in the Bikaner State Library. 

The death of Aurangzeb (a.d. 1707) brings us to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. There were ten successors of Aurangzeb who ruled at 
Delhi between a.d. 1707 and 1857. During that period music did continue 
to be cultivated but not with the vigour it had attained in the preceding 
reigns. In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Mahomedan power 
commenced to decline and the country began to come under the influence 
of our present rulers. Raja Sir S. M. Tagore, in his “Universal History of 
Music” p. 58 says as follows :—“Mahomed Shah (a.d. 1719) was the last 
of the Emperors who had renowned musicians at his court. There are 
many vocal compositions extant which are associated with his name.” The 
well-known singers and composers Adaranga and Sadaranga flourished at 
the court of this emperor. “The famous Shori brought the Tappd style of 
singing to its highest degree of perfection. The chief feature of music of 
the Mahomedan period was the beautiful combination of Hindu style with 
the Persian one. Some types of classical music were under the Persian 
names while some entirely new ones were introduced, such as Trivata, Tar and, 
Guzal, Rekhta, Qual, Kulbandh, etc. The style of music the Mahomedans 

E 
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cultivated is now supposed to be the standard high class music of India, 
leaving out, of course, the provincial airs.” Capt. Willard who published 
th Treatise on the music of Hindusthan” in the first half of the nineteenth 
century tells us about the musicians of the closing days of the Mahome- 
dan period as follows :—“In more modem times Sadarang and Udharang, 
Noorkhan, Ladkhan, Pyarkhan, Janee and Gulam Rusool, Shukkur and 
Mukhun, Tethoo and Meethoo, Mahomed Khan and Chhujookhan and 
Shoree the founder of the Tuppa, stand in high repute ; and several practical 
musicians of both sexes are even now to be met with, who although ignorant 
of the theory of music, may for extent, sweetness, pliability and perfect 
command of the voice, rival some of the first rate minstrels of Europe. 
Mahomed Khan and Serho Baee amongst others whom I have heard are 
living examples of superior vocal powers; and Khooshal Khan and Oom- 
raokhan, Bin players, of instrumental execution. Good performers of other 
instruments are more numerous.” 

In the early British period, music came to be more or less confined to 
the courts of the leading native princes. The Europeans, as a general rule, 
looked upon it as semi-barbarous. I am aware, several Oriental scholars 
like Sir William Jones, Dr. Griffiths and others made some attempts to 
study the subject, but the records they have left go to show that their inter¬ 
est in it was not more than academic or antiquarian. Under the British 
rule Indian music did not get any special patronage from Government, for 
obvious reasons, and the necessary consequence was that it commenced to 
deteriorate both in quality and quantity. Until about two or three decades 
ago the Hindusthani music had fallen into the most deplorable neglect. 
Even the native princes who in olden times showed a great deal of favour 
and sympathy towards it, under the new system of education they received, 
began to be entirely indifferent to it. The result was that the older race of 
musicians died away without leaving their best art to their descendants 
and representatives. I am afraid that is one of the reasons why we now 
find so few first-class artists in the country. I am prepared to admit that 
some experts of the front rank are even now to be found in some of our 
native courts, but I shall not hesitate to say that their number is exceedingly 
small. 

I shall proceed to notice some of the leading authorities of the last 
century now. About the Fasti year 1224, corresponding with a.d. 1813, 
one Mahomed Rezza (a nobleman of Patna according to Raja Sir S. M. 
Tagore) wrote his work called Nagmat-e-Asaphi. Rezba seems to have 
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been thoroughly dissatisfied with the absurd and meaningless Raga-Ragini 
—Putra classifications of his time, and took it into his head to introduce 
some sort of intelligent principle in them. He boldly criticized ail the 
four Matas {viz., Bharata mata, Hanumana mata, Kallinatha mata and 
Someshvara mata) wrongly respected in his time, and pronounced them 
as entirely out-of-date and unsuited to the spirit and practice of the times, 
and then laid down his own mata as follows-:— 


rm *ra. Tifittft 

( 1 ) .( 1 ) flwt ( \ ) } ) gstft ( v ) as 

( ^ ) qrarct (% ) amnsrfl. 

( ^ ) JTT^r.( 1 \ ) cM ( 3 ) ( >r ) S8T ( ^ ) §«Rlt 

(% ) 

( } ) .( ) gfcTT ( ^ ) TO ( } ) ( v ) ^ ) Wifi 

( % ) TOT. 

( v ) wt .( *)) jfrfi ( ^ ( *) nhr ( * ) fro (^ ) to*! 

(% ) SFmft. 

( ^ ) 5hr .( i ^ ) ifte (\) awrti (v) ^) ^rrHcr 

( $ ) she 

( s) .(i) 3iw ( h ( 3 ) tow (* ) ( 'a ) ftgwcT 

(% ) TO. 


The great principle which he clearly enunciated for Raga-Ragini classi¬ 
fications was that there should be some similarity or common features 
between the raga and its raginis. Nobody will deny that his own classi¬ 
fication does show that he acted up to his principle. Rezza was no doubt 
a talented musician. I wish we had men of his type now. I shall here 
draw your attention to one or two points in connection with this work 
which will be of some historical importance to us. 

In the Nagmat-e-Asaphi, for the first time, do we come across a reliable 
authority with the Bilaval scale for its Shuddha scale. This scale, as you 
know, is the foundation scale of our modem Hindusthani music. It cor¬ 
responds, as I have already said, very nearly with the European scale of C 
major. I say “very nearly” advisedly because the sixth note of our Hin¬ 
dusthani Shuddha scale is slightly higher than that of the European scale. 
I have also remarked that it would be a matter of the greatest importance 
to our music historians to find out when and how the Bilaval scale came to 
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supplant the older Shuddha scales of Upper India. Nagmat was written, 
it appears, in the time of Asaf-ud-dawla, the Nawab of Ajodhya. The 
author tells us that he wrote the book alter fully consulting all the available 
best artists of the day, probably in a conference under the presidentship of 
the Nawab. Many of the raga definitions of Nagmat will be found useful 
even at this day by our Hindusthani musicians. Our worthy president has 
fortunately procured a copy of the work, and you will be glad to learn that 
he is going to present the same to the Conference. 

While these things were happening in the northern part of the coun¬ 
try, curiously enough, a similar movement had been set on foot in Western 
India. Maharaja Pratap Singh Deva of Jaipur, who ruled in that city 
from a.d. 1779 to 1804, took it into his head to call his own Pandits and 
experts together and in consultation with them made an attempt to get a 
standard work on Hindusthani music written. He named it “Sangita 
Sara.” It is not necessary to go into a detailed survey of that work on 
this occasion, but I may observe here that the literary talent available to 
the Maharaja at that time does not appear to have been of a very superior 
order. The work refers to good many Sanskrit authorities, notably Rat- 
nakara, Darpana, Ragamald, Anupa Vilas, Parijdta and others, but the 
Pandits of Maharaja Pratap Singh do not seem to have followed or rightly 
understood even one of them ! I do not deny, however, that the work has 
its own value all the same. The Raga Lakshanas as coming from the great 
professional artists of the Raja’s court will certainly give us some valuable 
assistance in judging the correctness or otherwise of those in use now. But 
here I ought to warn you that music has always been a progressive art and 
the great principle which should guide us in judging the correctness or value 
of current practice is the one which Sharangadeva Pandit himself has laid 
down ; viz. :— 

3M srwiwfcrift | 

The Taladhyaya, Vadyadhyaya, and Nrityadhydya of Sangit Sara will 
certainly repay the reader’s labour. We shall never hesitate to give the work 
its own value in our historical survey of the music of Northern India. It 
was a praiseworthy attempt on the part of the Maharaja to preserve in 
writing the opinions of the best available experts of the period. The Shud¬ 
dha scale of Sangit Sara appears to be Bilaval, a fact which is worth taking 
note of. 
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The next important Grantha of the nineteenth century that will have 
to be noticed is the Sangita Rdgakalpadruma of Krishnananda Vyas. The 
author describes himself as follows :— 


*ifcFT3F'T3,RR ii 

ThfTSfJFRFF^ SfcfarwI&itWH: I 
3^T if^PTFr v 4TJTrf: || 

=TIIT m *RTt 5% 11 

The book was published at Calcutta in May 1842. I have the great¬ 
est admiration for the industry and patience of the author who could bring 
into existence a gigantic compilation of those proportions. There is not 
much to be said in favour of the Sanskrit Shastric lore contained in the 


few opening pages of the book. There Mr. Vyas simply puts together the 
Svara and Raga Adhydyas of Ralndkara, Darpana, Ragamdld, and one or 
two other minor works, and then proceeds to his chief work of collecting 
together all the available masterpieces in existence of Hindi composition that 
he could lay his hands on. As the author gives only the wording of the 
compositions without notation, his collection fails to help the practical 
singer, although as a record of the original wordings, the same will be 
found very useful. The Shuddha scale of Krishnanand Vyas appears to 
be also Bilavala. 


In the latter half of the last century will come the monumental work 
of that great musician and scholar of Bengal, Raja Sir S. M. Tagore, whose 
achievements in and services to our national music would scarcely be sur¬ 
passed for many years to come. The Raja’s publications are too numer¬ 
ous to mention here. Bengal is rightly proud of him. Some of the pub¬ 
lications like Kanthakaumudi, Sangita Sara, and Yantrakshetradipika will 
speak for themselves. There is another work in Bengali, named Gita Sutra 
Sara, written by my friend the late Mr. Krishna Dhan Banerji of Cooch 
Behar, which also deserves special mention. Mr. Banerji has written in 
that book about a hundred Dhrupads and Khyals to European Notation 
in a very clever manner. 

Of the vernacular publications of the last two or three decades I do 
not propose to say anything because a discussion of their merits and short- 
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comings here would unnecessarily involve invidious comparisons and arouse 
hostile feelings. Their number besides is too large to admit of an impar¬ 
tial and just review. They have in their own way done important and 
useful service. They have aroused our educated classes from their attitude 
of apathy towards music and created in them a desire to learn and cultivate 
the art. I should say this in itself is no small achievement. There is one 
thing, however, which an intelligent observer misses in many of our recent 
publications. The writers of the majority of these books do not seem to 
show a very clear grasp of the great system lying at the foundation of the 
Hindusthani music as it is now sung. It is not my purpose to expatiate 
here to-day on the merits of a system. You all know that in the absence 
of a systematic method of musical instruction there is but very little chance 
of making satisfactory progress. Merely writing a few disconnected songs 
to a self-invented notation, even with a few remarks here and there as to 
the differentiating characters of the Ragas employed therein will not, in my 
opinion, supply the place or want of a real music system. It will be neces¬ 
sary to go further and fully explain the main principles on which the whole 
system in based as also to show in a perfectly intelligent manner how the 
Ragas are interconnected, and take their respective parts in the general 
plan or design. It is this that we miss in the majority of the recent pub 
lications. Some of these writers seem to forget again the most important 
point that in these modern times everything that is written or said must be 
perfectly clear and candid and the same must also appeal to the common- 
sense, reason and intelligence of the reader or listener, if the latter is in¬ 
tended to take a genuine interest in the statement. You will all agree that 
the reading public will always appreciate writings which will really illu¬ 
mine and not dazzle. 

Having said so much about the history of our music during the last 
six centuries we shall now briefly recapitulate the most important points of 
the historical survey we have taken of the Hindusthani music. Thus, you 
saw:— 

(a) That none of the old Sanskrit writers whose works, we consider¬ 
ed, used the Bilaval scale as their Shuddha scale. 

(b) That almost all the Sanskrit and vernacular writers on music 
have actually used twelve (rarely fourteen) notes to the scale in describing 
their Ragas, and have put only twelve frets on the Veena. 

(c) That the Ragas of our old writers, as a general rule, were dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by their Arohas, Avarohas and Vadi notes, 
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(d) I hat during the last five centuries at least all music in the 
country seems to have been confined to the Shadja Grama alone. 

(e) That the confinement of music to one Grama (viz., Shadja 
Grama) introduced such important changes in the old musical scale that 
the method of obtaining Ragas from the Jatis (as propounded by Pandit 
Sharangadeva and some others) had to be abolished ; but the abolition 
had the most desirable effect of ultimately setting free vocal music from 
the domination of instrumental music. 

(/) That it appears that the southern Pandits now and then came 
to the northern parts of the country with a view to study the Rdga sys¬ 
tems prevailing there and vice versa. 

(g) That ever since the time of the advent of the Mahomedans into 
the country the music of Northern India has been losing its touch with 
the ancient Sanskrit Shastras and has been systematically gathering foreign 
elements. 

(h) That at long intervals attempts appear to have been made to 
collect, rearrange, assimilate, and consolidate existing practices so as to reduce 
the same to some intelligible and easily workable system. 

(i) That even the Southern Pandits would appear to have taken 
part in the work of such systematization with the approval of the then 
ruling kings and princes. 

(;) That the last great attempt in that direction seems to have been 
made in the beginning of the last century. 

(k) That there seems to have been no attempt made, as far as we 
could see, to write a systematic treatise in Sanskrit on the modem Hin¬ 
dustani music during the last hundred years. 

(/) That a student of Hindustani music in these days will have to 
consider the following music works as his great landmarks :— 

(l) Rdga Tarangini by Lochan Kavi. 

( 2 ) Sadraga Chandrodaya by Pundarika Vitthala. 

( 3 ) Rdga Manjari by Pundarika Vitthala. 

( 4 ) Rdga Mala by Pundarika Vitthala. 

( 5 ) Nartana Nirnaya by Pundarika Vitthala. 

( 6 ) Anupa Ratnakara by Pandit Bhavabhatta. 

( 7 ) Anupa Vilasa by Pandit Bhavabhatta. 

( 8 ) Anupdnkusha by Pandit Bhavabhatta. 

(9) Hridayaprakash by Hridayanarayandeva. 
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(10) Nagmat-e-Asaphi by Mahomed Rezza. 

(11) Sangita Sara by Maharaja Pratap Singh. 

(12) Sangita Kalpadruma by Krishnananda Vyas. 

The question before us now will be, how do we stand from the point 
of view of music ? The answer to the question is very simple and it is in 
fact this. We find to-day that the standard high class music of Northern 
India is no other than that which the Mahomedan professional artists have 
introduced during the last five centuries or so. Our old Sanskrit Granthas, 
even such as are available to us now, are scarcely looked upon as binding 
authorities because the practical music in use now contravenes their direc¬ 
tions on some of the most important points. Our Granthas having thus 
become inapplicable to the current practice, we naturally have come to be 
thrown on the mercy of our illiterate, ignorant, and narrow-minded pro¬ 
fessionals. Our modern scholars have distinctly seen the disadvantages 
of this unsatisfactory state of things but in the absence of proper helps and 
facilities they find themselves unable to control the situation just at pre¬ 
sent. There is no lack of excellent material in our Iiindusthani music for 
the reconstruction of a good workable music system. The following ge¬ 
neral features, for instance, of our Iiindusthani music, will easily suggest to 
an intelligent observer the means of evolving an excellent Shastric founda¬ 
tion for a good music system :— 

(1) During the last three or four hundred years, the various trea¬ 
tises systematizing the music of the country seem to have been written on 
the basis of the twelve notes of the scale so commonly known. 

(2) All our writers on music, whether ancient or modern, seem to 
accept the principle of laying down the parent modes or Thatas first and 
then classifying the Rdgas under them. 

(3) There seems to be a perfect agreement as to the division of 
Rdgas into the three main classes, (1) Odava, (2) Shddava, and (3) 
Sampurna. 

(4) As a general rule, a Raga to be legitimate is bound to have at 
least five of the twelve notes of the scale. 

(5) No Raga is allowed to drop Ma and Pa notes at the same time. 

(6) And, as a general rule, a Raga is not allowed to use two notes of 
the same denomination consecutively except in a very few special cases. 

It is not necessary to enumerate any more of such features, as this will 
be enough to make my meaning clear. Fortunately for us the Southern 
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music system also, recognizes almost all these important rules and that 
will save us the trouble of inventing an entirely new Shastric basis for our 
system. We can, without sacrificing anything of our own Northern system, 
safely adopt the basic principles of such of the Southern authorities as will 
suit us and erect a magnificent music structure thereon, for the use of our 
own music-loving public. Here I wish not to be misunderstood. I know, 
as well as you do, that our Hindusthani system is perfectly independent of 
the Southern or Karnatik system. Personally I am a lover and a devotee 
of the Northern system, which I have studied under Northern masters, 
but I may frankly tell you that my sentiments towards the other system 
are anything but antipathetical. I honestly believe that time has now 
arrived when there ought to be a fair exchange of good points between the 
two great music systems of the country. Days of a happy isolation and 
mutual exclusion are now gone. The Northern or Hindusthani system of 
music, it is well-known, has some of its own distinguishing features, such 
for instance as the following among others :— 

(1) The Shuddha or foundation scale of the present Northern sys¬ 
tem is known as the Bilaval scale. That of the Southern system is called 
the Kanakangi scale. 

(2) To a general observer Hindusthani music will strike as mainly 
consisting of three important groups of Rdgas, viz., (1) Rdgas taking Ri 
and Dha Tivra ; (2) those taking Ri and Dha Komal ; and (3) those 
taking Ga and Ni Komala. 

(3) Every Hindusthani Raga has its own Vadi or most prominent 
note, which is handled in a peculiar manner by the Northern artist. 

(4) The Rdgas are divided into Purva and Uttar a according to the 
position of the Vadi note. 

(5) Stated times of the night and day are assigned to particular 
Rdgas, according to a design which might suggest a psycho-physiological 
basis. 

(6) The Tivra Madhyama plays a very important part in the Hin¬ 
dusthani system. It not only facilitates the Thdla arrangement, but it 
enables the singer or listener to approximately determine the time of the 
Raga. 

(7) Rdgas fit to be sung at sunrise and sunset are known as San- 
dhiprakasha Rdgas. These, as a general rule, belong to that group of 
Rdgas which take the Ri and Dha Komal. 

F 
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(8) Ragas which take Ga and Ni Komal usually come in the mid¬ 
dle of the day and the middle of the night. 

(9) Ragas taking Ri, Dha, Ga, and Ni Tivra are usually sung im¬ 
mediately after the Sandhiprakasha Ragas. 

(10) An evening Raga could easily be converted into a morning 
Raga by changing the Vddi note thereof. 

(11) The Northern musicians have their own ways of introducing 
the Vivddi notes into their Ragas. 

(12) The Purva Ragas disclose their best charms in the Aroha or 
ascent, and the Uttara Ragas do so in the descent or Avaroha. 

(13) Ragas immediately preceding the Sandhiprakasha, that is to 
say, those which are sung in the third quarter of the day and the third 
quarter of the night usually prolong the notes Sa, Ma, and Pa. They will 
also be found to have one of these three notes for the Vddi. 

(14) The evening Sandhiprakasha Ragas, as a general rule, do not 
omit both Ga and Ni altogether, and the morning Sandhiprakasha Ragas 
do not omit Ri and Dha altogether. 

(15) The graces, flourishes and embellishments used by the Nor¬ 
thern musicians are in many cases quite different to those used by the 
Southern musicians. The Gamakas of the Northern musicians differ from 
those of the Southern musicians. 

16) The Alapa singing of the Northerner is easily distinguishable 
from that of the Southerner. 

(17) The conception of musical composition in the North differs 
from that of the South. 

(18) There are several artistic Raga mixtures permissible in the 
Northern system for which there will be no room in the Southern system. 

(19) The Tala system of Hindusthani music materially differs from 
that of the Karnataki music. 

(20) The Northern musician would seem to sacrifice Tala for the 
sake of his Raga, whilst the Southern musician would seem to do the reverse. 

I do not think it necessary to enumerate any more. 

Here you might be tempted to ask the question, how are we to recon¬ 
struct a workable music system for the north on the Shastric basis of the 
Southern Granthas ? I say that is very easily done. I think the valuable 
work of the Southern Pandit Vyankatmakhi will serve as an excellent 
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model for us. I have already said that fortunately the twelve notes of the 
scale which the Southern writers use as the basis of their system are iden¬ 
tically the same as those used by our Hindusthani musicians. Their prin¬ 
ciples of Thata and Raga construction are also the same as ours. There 
will be absolutely no harm, therefore, in accepting Vyankatmakhi’s mathe¬ 
matically accurate 72 Melakartas or parent modes for our purposes 
together with the reasons which the Pandit assigns for their creation. His 
reasons are given in the 4th chapter called Melaprakarnam :— 
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Pandit Vyankatmakhi is looked upon as a great authority in the 
Southern presidency. He was, no doubt, a very powerful writer. The 
way in which he tells his readers how it will be impossible to exceed the 
number of 72 Melakartas so long as the number of notes used is twelve 
only is rather interesting. He says : 
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Having taken these 72 melas as the exhaustive number of our parent 
modes for the Hindusthani music, we may take from Bhavabhatta’s works 
the process of obtaining the mathematically possible number of Odava, 
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Shadava, and Sampurna Ragas derivable from each of the 72 modes. 
Bhavabhatta says:— 
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(Anupa Sangita Vildsa, Ragcidhyaya .) 


Each Mela when so dealt with will give us the possible number of 
Janya Ragas from it. We may select only such of the 72 Thatas as we 
think necessary for the classification thereunder of the Ragas actually 
sung now in Northern India and then proceed to formulate the whole 
system. 


You will thus see how it is quite possible, and easy too, to establish 
our current Hindusthani music on a sound foundation, and thereby to 
render its study perfectly easy. We may, at the same time, be able to 
retain every one of our special Northern characteristics and thereby keep 
our system easily distinguishable from the Southern system. I 
should select only some ten most popular “melas” (parent modes) out of 
the 72, and proceed to classify all our current Ragas under them. Having 
finished the classification of the Ragas, the next natural step would be to 
take each of these in order and write its detailed description and points of 
differentiation, not omitting to state side by side what all the available 
ancient authorities have had to say about the same. 

Here you will naturally ask me, how is all that to be done and when 
and by whom ? I say, that all these things have already been attempted 
by me and the results of my labours have been embodied in a Sanskrit 
publication entitled the “ s qafffrftdH ” ( Lakshya Sangitam) . This book 
has been written in the simplest Sanskrit style, and in order to make its 
contents perfectly accessible to those unacquainted with that language, I 
have written a copious commentary on it in Marathi, of which three 
volumes extending over something like 1,500 pages have already appeared. 
The book was written in the Sanskrit language not with any pedantic 
motives, nor with the intention of palming it off upon the reading public 
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as a very old text, but in order to place it within the reach of all educated 
Indians in all parts of the country. This fact is patent upon a perusal of 
the title page of the publication itself. The book was published anonym¬ 
ously, in order to give the reading public more freedom of criticism than 
they would have liked to exercise if it were known to them that I was the 
author of it, as also to leave to myself some room to correct, in the com¬ 
mentary which I proposed to write on the text, such of the inaccuracies 
therein as may be brought to light by the unimpeded criticism. I may be 
permitted to mention here that these publications have been favourably 
reviewed in the local papers and are now fast getting into the favour of 
those who are competent to judge. In order to further popularize and put 
into circulation the rules of the differentiations of the various Ragas, as 
well as the detailed descriptions of the modes of singing them, hundreds 
of ready made easy" sriut ” (Sarigamas) and" ( Lakshanagitas) 

embodying the same have been specially composed by me and placed in 
the market for sale at cost price so as to make them available to a large 
number of music students. In the construction of the Gitas, in order to 
make them true and reliable representations of the Ragas, as at present 
sung, I used as models songs which I had learnt under the best of masters, 
making only such corrections, here and there, as were necessary. Many of 
these songs have become popular already, and it is a very hopeful sign of 
the times, that they have found favour with the professional classes too. 
Special students with good voices are being coached up by me for the 
purpose of being made into music teachers of the system recorded in the 
Lakshyasangita and its commentary, “The Hindusthani Sangit Paddhati,” 
and I earnestly hope that my humble, tentative, and disinterested labours 
of a lifetime in the cause of our great Hindusthani music towards making 
its study and instruction easy by systematising it, will bear fruit. 

I shall now, with your permission, acquaint such of you as have not 
already read the books in question, with a brief but fairly exhaustive idea 
of the system formulated by me. You will agree with me that although 
innumerable pleasing combinations of notes are possible which will satisfy 
the essential conditions of a Raga, our Hindusthani musicians are not heard 
to sing more than about two hundred different Ragas. Taking these in 
hand, 1 draw upon the 72 possible parent modes or Thatas of Vyankat- 
makhi Pandit’s work Chaturdandiprakashikd ( ) and selected 

only 10 of them, such as could be conveniently used as parent modes for 
our Hindusthani Ragas. I may here mention to you, that the learned 
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Pandit himself selected 19 of them for the classification of the Southern 
Ragas of his time. The ten That as selected by me were the following 
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I then classified all the Ragas under one or the other of these ten 
Tkatas, the principle of classification adopted being the affinity between 
the Rdga and the Janak Thata to which it was allotted. Thus, for instance, 
Ragas like Hatnir, Kedara, Kamoda, Shyama, etc., and allied Ragas showing 
a distinct affinity with the Yamana Thata were allotted to that Thata. 
Likewise, Shree, Jetdshri, Tanki, Puria-Dhanashri, Malavi, Gouri, etc., have 
been allotted to the Purvi Thata, while Kdlingada, Gunakri, Jogi, Ramakali, 
etc., have been placed under the Bhairava Thata. The whole classification 
has been skilfully and concisely described in the following 11 Shlokas of 
the Sangit Kalpadrwndnkura, which is an epitome of the Lakshya Sangit, 
and is the work of Pandit Appa Tulsi, a well-known Sangit Vidwan, in the 
employ of H. E. H. the Nizam, and a worthy collaborator of mine in 
the matter of systematisation of the music of Northern India. The eleven 
Shlokas referred to are :— 
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In order to obviate the difficulties which Sanskrit as a language might 
put in the path of the majority of our music loving population, the same 
author has written a small book in Hindi called the “Ragachandrika Sara,” 
which is virtually a translation of the “Rdga Chandrika" in Sanskrit written 
by himself. Having thus framed the skeleton of a system, I next directed 
my attention to be differentiations between the various derivative Rdgas, 
and have recorded these briefly in the “Lakshyasangit” and at great length 
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in the “Hindusthani Sangit Paddhati” with copious illustration, so as to 
enable any man of ordinary intelligence and the necessary patience and love 
of the subject to distinguish and to identify with a fair amount of accuracy 
and certainty each of the numerous derivative Ragas falling under the 
various Thdtas. 

The differentiation was made as a rule by clearly setting down the 
essentials of each of the Ragas. These are, as you all know :— 

(1) Whether the Raga is Odava, Shadhava or Sampurna. 

(2) What is the proper time for singing the same. 

(3) What notes it does not take, and in such cases whether, the 
omission is in the “Aroha” (ascent) or “Avaroha” (descent). 

(4) What is the Vadi or predominant note of the Raga and what is 
its Samvadi. 

(5) How are the Anuvadi notes (i.e., those other than the Vadi and 
Samvadi notes) to be utilized in the development of the Raga. 

(6) Whether the beauty of the Raga lies in the “Purvanga” or the 
“Uttaranga” {i.e., in the lower or the upper tetrachord), and then again 
whether in the Aroha or Avaroha. 

(7) What mistakes are to be avoided in the singing of the Ragas. 

(8) Minute shades of difference between closely allied Ragas; such 

as and and and srNgft, and 

and *(m and and W, and 

and and Npt and Srasr, and dfcs, etc. 

Besides this, general directions were given as to the “ ” (develop¬ 
ment) of the Ragas by pointing out the ^ and 

(halting places), as also the « or “catches” (specific combinations of 
notes which even when sung by themselves are enough to depict the Raga) 
such as “ f*r, m \ n, jpt ” to express the “ ” Raga, or the “ ” 

to indicate the “ gfajr” Raga and so forth. Long illustrations are given 
to show the srecTPC and thereby to enable the student to sing and develop 
the Raga with purity, beauty and grace. 

In short, everything possible for me was done to record accurately, 
exhaustively and definitely the Raga, as sung at the present day, while at 
the same time making its study and singing a matter of easy self-applica¬ 
tion. Thus I have tried to redeem our music from the hands of the illiter¬ 
ate artists whose method of teaching is unscientific, inasmuch as unsyste- 
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matic, and consequently unappealing and unacceptable to the educated 
student and also unnecessarily long and tedious and incapable of perma¬ 
nent results. A student of music who learns from the and the 

“ ftfPTHt ” teaches himself at least the firm and unshakable 

foundation of his music and the finishing, the picking up of graces and 
beauties, is done by merely listening to the singing of excellent practical 
artists when occasion offers ; for, the precise which is insisted upon 

as an essential in every student of music by the “ Paddhati and for which 
provision is made in the ” which is the Primer in my system of 

musical instruction, makes it possible for him to capture these graces and 
beauties on the wing. 

The ssswrtcT (La f 'shya Sangit) reads like a “sutra” book and its 
object is easy memorization, and the same may be said of the books 
’ TP H T iffi T and Mfc E WK . In order to give due currency 
to the system formulated by me in the Northern part of the country, which 
is the home of “Urdu” language, Thakur M. Nawab Ali Khan of Lucknow, 
a friend of mine and our President, who appreciated and wished to popu¬ 
larize my mode of classification, wrote a treatise in Urdu by name “ Marfat- 
ul-Naghmat,” which embodies the same, and I am glad to say that work 
has already gone into a second and enlarged edition. In order to bring the 
system home to those who are not acquainted with either Sanskrit or Urdu 
other friends of mine put the first part of the Paddhati into the Gujerati 
language and the second and third parts are in the process of translation. 
It is with no small gratification that I learn now that my works have been 
able to attract attention also of the music lovers of the Southern part of the 
country. 

Having thus attempted the systematization of the music of Northern 
India on the basis of a single Grama —the Shadja Grama —and having tried 
the system by the test of public appreciation during these nine or ten years, 
I think I am in a position to say that the system is a fairly workable one 
and has done its best to give the necessary amount of stability to our Hin¬ 
dustani music at a time when its state was getting far from satisfactory. 

My object in laying all these facts before you is not to advertise my¬ 
self or to blow my own trumpet, but simply to place before those who are 
competent to judge, my own handiwork for honest and dispassionate cri¬ 
ticism, and I may assure you, that I, whose sole ambition in life has been 
to do my duty towards this art of arts in its degenerate condition, and not 
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personal gain, who have always welcomed my critics and look upon them 
as my benefactors, still hold myself open to correction and suggestion, in 
view of the fact that all such criticism and suggestion are a contribution 
to the task I have undertaken. 

The first step then in the work of the revival of our Northern music 
has been attempted by me and my labours have so far resulted in a fair 
measure of success. I feel happy at the thought that I have been able to 
mould a model for my successors to improve upon and to perfect; and I 
cannot but hope that in a few years more there will be an easy system for 
the instruction of our music, which will lend itself to mass education. Then 
will the ambition of India be fulfilled, for then the Indians will have music 
in the curricula of their Universities and music instruction will be common 
and universal. And if it please Providence to so dispense that there is a 
fusion between the two systems of the North and the South, then there 
will be a National music for the whole country and the last of our ambitions 
will be reached, for then the great Nation will sing one song. Once there 
is a system for music the gates of instruction will be thrown open and com¬ 
pulsory musical education will immediately follow almost as a natural con¬ 
sequence. Writing easy text-books and gradual manuals will be accom¬ 
plished in a trice. Indeed, optimism in these matters is permissible, for 
I have very high hopes that the new Hindu University which has recently 
been established at Benares will have a faculty of music and thus the work 
of imparting education in music will travel fast. 

My object in placing my system before this representative assembly 
has been to draw the attention of all these representatives to my imperfect 
model and to seek their help in perfecting it, with a view to facilitate the 
work of the University by having a system for our music ready when the 
University comes forward to ask for it. 

Before concluding this address, I shall take this opportunity to express 
my immense gratitude to our noble and enlightened Prince and Ruler 
H. H. the Maharaja Saheb Gaekwar who takes such keen interest in the 
matter and has placed the whole of India under his obligation by his enabling 
us representatives to assemble here for this glorious work of the revival of our 
degenerate art, as also by taking the lead in acknowledging, by doing so, the 
incalculable value of musical education to humanity. It is my earnest 
hope that the fact of this value will also be acknowledged by the other 
Native Rulers in this country by their making common cause with this 
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movement and by their inviting the Conference to assemble in the regions 
under their rule in future years and that by this co-ordination of efforts, 
the last goal of general mass education in Music will be attained. 

With these words, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will conclude my address. 


3 -* rlcST^I 

V. N. BHATKHANDE. 
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